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ERNEST SURPRISED BY 


SEEK AND FIND; 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN WHICH ERNEST MAKES GOOD HIS RETREAT 
FROM THE COTTAGE. 
\ JITHOUT remorse, I glanced behind me 
" atithe wreck I had made of the window. 
I did not regard myself as responsible for any 


damage I had caused in breaking away from 
my persecutors. Not only Tom, but my uncle, 


HIS UNCLE. Page 605. 

was engaged in a conspiracy against me, in 
which they had been concerned from my early 
childhood. _ Indeed, I had already come to the 
conclusion that the cottage and grounds. had 
been purchased with money which rightfully 
belonged to me. 

Judging from the conversations to which I 
had listened, detached and indefinite as they 
were, I was satisfied that my uncle and his son 
intended to cheat me out of my birthright, and 
out of the inheritance my father had left for 
me. But this was nothing compared with the 
statement of my uncle that my mother was in- 
sane, and the fact that I was not permitted to 





krow even where she was. I began to doubt 
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whether she was insane, or hadever been. = It 
was possible that my uncle, to obtain his broth- 
er’s property, had confined her in a lunatic 
asylum on a mere pretence. My blood boiled 
with indignation as I thought of these things, 
and I did not wonder that my uncle could not 
sleep. nights, that he was a misanthrope, and 
hated the sound of his own and of other peo- 
ple’s voices. 

With such a provocation I could have justi- 
fied myself in smashing all the windows in the 
cottage, or even in burning the house to the 
ground. I thanked God that I had escaped, 
when I stood upon the roof; and without the 
loss of .a moment, I made my way to the 
ground. I caught one glance of Tom’s fate as 
he came to the window before my descent. 
But he was active and resolute, and almost as 
soon as I reached the ground, he had descend- 
ed the stairs, and passed out upon the lawn in 
front of the house. 

There was nothing more at the cottage for 
me, and now all I wanted was to get on board 
of the Splash. ‘My skiff was destroyed, and 
my pursuer would not permit me to build a 
raft. I could have swum off to her; but the 
water might injure, if not ruin, the priceless 
document in my pocket. Tom was at my 
heels, and all. I could do was to run: 

* Stop!” shouted Tom. 

T ran all the faster when the sound of his 
voice assured me how near he was. 

“Stop! If you don’t stop, I’ll shoot you!” 
cried he. 

I glanced over my shoulder, and: saw’ that 


he had my fowling-place in his hand; at least. 


there was no.other gun about the place. But 
I was not much alarmed by the threat, for the 
gun had not been used for months, and I did 
not believe it was in condition’ to go off. The 
wretch expected to frighten me by this dem- 
onstration; but if he had had a twenty-four 
pounder, loaded with grape, it would not have 
stopped me till the shot struck me. 

Tom slackened his pace and raised the gun 
to his shoulder, threatening again to shoot me 
if I did not stop. The trick only gave me the 
advantage, for I gained several rods while he 
was making the feint with the gun. I reached 
the foot-bridge over the brook, and, profiting 
by my former experience, I adopted the same 
course again. I had just time to drag the 
plank over the stream when my pursuer 
reached the opposite bank. I felt that I was 
safe now; and, out of breath with my exer- 
tions, I did not hurry myself. 

** Will you stop, or shall I send a bullet after 
you?” shouted Tom; and I could easily im- 





agine the chagrin with which-he again found 
his progress checked. 

Ivmade no ‘reply, but continued on my way 
down the path.» I did not lose:any time, for it 
was possible that he might; in:his desperation, 
wade across the stream, and follow up the pur- 
suit. Some distance behind him, I saw my 
uncle hastening to the spot with what speed he 
could command. I was satisfied with myself. 
[had fought a hard battle with my enemy, but 
I had won the victory. 

A: little-way beyond the brook I came to the 
fence that‘divided my uncle’s estate from that 
of his nearest neighbor. I leaped over, and 
continued -my walk till I came to the house of 
Mr- Van Wort.. He was a farmer, and had 
two grown-up sons, one of whom kept a small 
flat-boat for fishing and gunning purposes. | 
saw the owner of the boat hoeing in the gar- 
den. Though I was hardly acquainted with 
him; I went to him and asked if he would lend 
me-his boat’for half an hour. I found he was 
a crabbed fellow, and was not disposed to 
oblige ‘me. I told him that I’ was in a great 
hurry; that my own skiff was broken, and if 
he would lend me his I would give him a dol- 
lar for the use of her. The dollar opened his 
eyes and his’ heart, if he had any. He con- 
sented to the bargain, and I paid him in 
advance, telling him I would push the skiff 
ashore when. I was done with her, for I could not 
land in the Splash. He promised to be on the 
lookout for her, brought the oars from the 
barn, and I pushed off. 

I had pulled but a short distance when I dis- 
covered Tom and my uncle walking along the 
path by the side of the lake. ‘They had crossed 
the brook, Tom having probably waded over, 
and restored the plank for his father to go over 
upon. I paid no ‘attention’ to them, though 
Tom repeatedly shouted to me. They retraced 
their steps as I rowed along the shore; but 
they were powerless to injure me while the 
deep. waters of the lake lay between us. I 
reached the Splash, and went on board of her. 

“Good morning, Miss Loraine. How do 
you do?” I said, going to the cuddy. 

“Nicely, I thank you,” replied Kate. 

“‘ Have you been comfortable in your cabin?” 

“Very; as nice as a bug.in a rug. But I 
was afraid something had happened, as you 
did not come off as soon as I expected.” 

“‘ Something has happened ; but you are safe, 
at any rate,” I added. “We will talk about 
that by and by. Will you hand me the tiller, 
if you please?” 

“I dont know what it is,” said she, laugh 
ing; and everything appeared to be sunshine 
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with her. ‘‘ Here isthe key; you can open 
the door.” 3 

She handed it to me through one of the ven- 
tilators, and I unlocked the door. 

“Don’t show yourself, Kate; for we are 
closely watched,” I added, as I took the tiller 
from the cuddy. ‘‘Tom Thornton is. on the 
shore with my uncle. Don’t let him see you.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed she, crouching down 
in the berth, as if afraid he would look through 
the side of the boat. 

“Don’t be alarmed. There is no danger. 
The wind is fresh, and he could not catch us, 
even if he had a boat. Here is some breakfast 
for you,” I continued, handing her a napkin in 
which I had enclosed the provision sent up for 
my dinner in my chamber. 

I hoisted the fore and main sails of the boat, 
and slipping the mooring, ran up the jib. I 
stood over to the Van Wort place, and after 
going as near the shore as the depth of water 
would permit, I headed the skiff to the bank, 
and gave it a smart push, which drove it far 
enough upon the beach to hold it, just as the 
owner of it came to receive it. Trimming the 


sails, 1 went down the lake close-hauled. 
Kate was eacving her breakfast, and I was 
glad to be alone with my own thoughts fora 


time. My uncle and Tom still stood on the 
shore in front of the cottage, watching me. I 
wanted to mature my plans. I intended to go 
to New York with Kate, and help her find her 
uncle. There was a railroad station at Can- 
nondale, and another at the head of Adieno 
Creek. It would be safer for us to take the 
train at the latter station. Tom Thornton 
would do something. He would not stay 
another hour at the-cottage. He had money 
enough and energy enough to cause me a great 
deal of trouble. I had no doubt that he would 
procure a whole fleet of boats to pursue me. 
He would even charter the Champion steamer, 
if he could get her. 

I had already studied the railroad time tables, 
and as it was now after ten in the forenoon, 
there would be no train along the south shore 
till between three and four in the afternoon; 
and Tom would have abundance of time to 
carry out any plari he might devise. I did not 
wish to leave Parkville without seeing Bob 
Hale. He had been my friend and confidant, 
and I might not see him again for weeks, or 
even months. I might meet him at recess at 
the Institute, and I concluded to do so. 

Just then it occurred to me that if I went off 
with Kate, I should leave Bob a legacy of trouble 
and confusion. When I disappeared,Tom would 
go to my friend, and harass him, perhaps. cause 
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his arrest. I was not. willing to allow this if 
it could possibly be avoided. It would. be bet- 
ter and fairer for me to settle all this business 
with Tom before I left. He still stood on the 
shore with his father, and I supposed he: was. 
watching to see where I went, hoping that my 
movements would give him a clew to the hid- 
ing-place of Kate. I put the Splash about, and 
headed her towards the cottage. 

‘* Kate,” I called to her, ‘‘ you may come out 
now, if you like.” 

“Ts it safe todo so? If it isn’t I had just as 
lief stay in here,” she replied. 

“Perhaps you will think I am crazy, Kate; 
but I wish to have Tom Thornton see you;” 
and I proceeded to explain the difficulty un- 
der which poor Bob would labor after our de- 
parture. 

“T shall do just what you tell me, Ernest 
Thornton, if it is to jump overboard,” replied 
she, coming out of the cabin, and taking a 
seat on the weather side of the boat. 

With the wind nearly aft, the Splash dashed 
forward on her course. I ran her up within 
twenty yards of the shore, where Tom and my 
uncle stood, and then threw her up into the 
wind. ‘ 

‘Mr. Tom Thornton,” I shouted, “I want 
you to understand that Miss Loraine has been 
on board of my boat all night.” 

It must have been a great satisfaction to him 
to know that he had been within a stone’s 
throw of her ever since . his arrival at the 
cottage. 

‘Bring her ashore, you villain!” cried he, 
stamping his feet with rage and vexation. 

“ You smashed my skiff so that I can’t land 
here,” I replied. 

‘‘Ernest, will you hear me?” called uncle 
Amos, as the Splash filled away again. 

‘I came up here to let you know that Bob 
Hale hasn’t anything to do with this business?” 
I shouted. 

The boat was receding from the shore, and 
nothing more could be said. I saw that both 
Tom’s and my uncle’s horses were harnessed, 
and standing at the front door of the house. I 
watched them closely, and presently they got 
into their respective vehicles, and drove off. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST OBTAINS SOME VALUABLE 
LETTERS. 


“ wm will they do?” asked Kate, trem- 
bling with fear, when I told her my 

uncle and Tom had driven off. 
“TI don’tknow; that is what I would like to 
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ascertain,” I replied, considering the circum- 
stances which presented themselves. ‘If they 
were going to the same place, they would 
have taken the same vehicle. It is about fif- 
teen miles round by the road to Cannondale. 
I think one of them must have gone that way. 
About two miles below, the road lies near the 
lake, and I will run down where I can see 
which of them goes in that direction.” 

“‘T am terribly frightened, Ernest Thornton,” 
said my fair passenger, after I had headed the 
Splash in the direction indicated. 

“T cannot deny, Kate, that we are both in 
great danger of being captured; but I shall do 
the best I can, and we can only hope that it 
will come out right in the end. Tom Thorn- 
ton will do everything that mortal man can do 
to catch us.” 

“T’m afraid you are doing too much for me, 
Ernest Thornton. You will get yourself into 
trouble,” she added, anxiously. 

“Don’t worry about me, Kate. I think Tom 
Thornton has a stronger desire to capture me 
now than he has you. We are both in the 
same boat in a double sense. I will tell you 
all about it by and by. I must keep my eyes 
wide open now. Of course Tom knows you 
have an uncle in New York?” 

**T suppose he does.” 

“Then he will readily understand that you 
intend to reach him if you can.” 

** Mrs. Loraine would think so, I know, for 
she burned the letter I wrote to my uncle.” 

“There goes Tom Thornton’s chaise,” said 
I, pointing to the vehicle, as we reached a part 
of the lake which commanded a view of the 
road. ‘**He has stopped to watch the boat. 
I know where he is going now, and that’s 
enough.” 

** What will you do?” asked Kate, fixing the 
gaze of her deep-blue eyes upon me. 

“T hardly know. I confess that my plans 
are not arranged yet, and everything depends 
upon circumstances. I am going up to the 
Institute now to find Bob Hale, if I can.” 

** Will that be safe?” 

**¥ think it will. No boat on the lake can 
eatch the Splash in this breeze; and Bob may 
be able to help me.” 

In half an hour we were off the Institute 
pier; but the recess was over, and the students 
were all in the school-room. It was not safe 
for me to remain long in this vicinity, for my 
uncle had by this time reached Parkville, and 
had probably employed some one to pursue 
me. I wrote a note to Bob with pencil ona 
slip of paper I had in my pocket, and running 
the Splash up to the pier, sent it to the school- 
room by one of the men who was at work 
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in the garden. My friend appeared immedi- 
ately. 

“Come on board, Bob. I have a great deal 
to say to you, and only a little time to say 
it in.” 

‘But it is school time,” replied Bob. 

“TI must not stop here a moment. I am 
going off, Bob, and I may never seé you again, 
at least not for some time.” 

‘“Why, what’s up, Ernest?” he asked, as he 
stepped on board, his scruples removed by the 
announcement I had made. 

‘* A great deal has happened since we parted 
last night,” I replied, pushing off the Splash 
from the pier. 

** How do you do, Miss Loraine?” continued 
Bob. ‘I am glad to see you are still safe.” 

“T am very well, thanks to Ernest Thorn- 
ton,” she replied. 

I headed the boat up the lake towards the 
cottage again, and proceeded to tell Bob all 
that had happened since midnight. He lis- 
tened in amazement to my story. I showed 
him my father’s will; which I had ‘not yet read, 
and we went through it together. 

“It is very plain that they mean to cheat 
you out of the property your father left for 
you.” said he. 

“That is clear enough. My uncle told me 
nearly a year ago that my father left nothing 
for me.” 

“Tt seems that your father died in England,” 
added Bob. 

“Yes; in London. This will names my 
mother as my guardian, and my uncle Amos 
as the trustee, to take care of the property, 
which, it seems, was all in stocks and bonds. 
But my uncle says my mother is in an insane 
asyluin; but whether in England or the United 
States I don’t know,” I continued, folding up 
the will. 

*«] don’t see how your uncle did it. It is the 
most infernal, mean business I ever heard of,” 
said Bob, indignantly. ‘But what are you 
going to do?” * 

“Tam going to find my mother?” 

“How will you find her? Where will you 
look for her?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered, feeling for the 
first time that my information was very insuf- 
ficient. ; 

‘‘ Were there no other papers in the safe?” 

“Plenty of them; but I was so agitated I 
could not examine them.” 

“ But what are you going to do, Ernest?” 

*“f am going to New York, first; then to 
Philadelphia, perhaps, where Tom Thornton 
lives when he is at home. I may find out 
something there.” 
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“But how will you get to New York?” 

“‘ My plan was to run up the creek, and take 
the train at the Adieno. station ; but Tom 
Thornton. has gone over that.way, and I am 
afraid he will have somebody stationed there 
and at Cannondale to stop us. If you could 
help me, Bob —” 

“Help you! certainly Pll help you!” inter- 
posed he, warmly. ‘* What shall I do?” 

“If you could get a team and drive us over 
to Romer, which is about ten miles, we could 
take the train there without danger.” 

“T’ll do it.” 

“And, Bob, you may tell your father the 
whole story, and then he won’t blame you,” 
I added, not wishing to get him into a 
scrape. 

“My father is away; but don’t worry about 
me. You are clearly in the right, and I will 
do all I can for you, whatever happens to me.” 

“Thank you, Bob. The time will come when 
I shall stand on my feet, and then it will be all 
right with you.” 

Iran the Splash up a small creek on the 
edge of the town, and landed Bob. . He was to 
procure a~horse and covered wagon, and take 
Kate and myself at the cottage; for, now that 
Tom and my uncle were away, it seemed to be 


the safest place to land. Besides, I had another 
object in view in choosing this locality. 

For an hour I cruised about the upper end 
of the lake, until I saw Bob wave his handker- 


chief from the wagon, near the cottage. I ran 
the Splash into the mouth of the brook, which 
was the only place where the water was deep 
enough to permit our landing. I lowered the 
sails, and fastened the painter to a tree. I 
directed Kate to run through the grove to the 
road, where she would find the wagon, and 
promised to join her in afew moments. Trem- 
bling with fear, she ran up the hill, and I has- 
tened to the.cottage. My uncle was away, and 
Iwas determined to look at the papers in the 
safe again, for I was convinced that I could not 
find my mother without more information than 
I possessed. 

Iwent directly to the bay window where I 
had entered the library before, and effected an 
entrance without. any difficulty. I found the 
key of the safe under the cushion, where I had 
left it, and opened the door. Eagerly I seized 
the pile of papers I had seen before, and began 
foexamine them. Most of them were unintel- 


ligible to me, and apparently had no connec- 


tion. with my father’s affairs; but there were 
several letters dated at London, which I thrust 
intomy pocket. I could find nothing else which 
promised to be of service to me, and I was about 
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to close the door, when I discovered a sealed 
letter lying in a pigeon hole by itself. I took 
it from its place, and read the direction : 
“Robert G. Bunyard, 47 Old Jewry, Cham- 
bers, London.” 

This letter, I was convinced, would afford 
me some information; indeed, the address 
would give me a clew to what I wanted. I was 
kneeling on one knee, with this letter in my 
hand, when the door of the library suddenly 
opened, and my uncle steppéd into the room. 

“Ernest Thornton!” cried he, in tones so 
full of terror that they pierced my soul. 

He sprang towards me; but I stepped out of 
his way, though I was nearly paralyzed by this 
unexpected interruption. I thrust the letter 
into my pocket, and stood at bay near the win- 
dow by which I had entered. 

‘“* What have you done?” gasped uncle Amos, 
as he staggered towards me, his face pale as a 
sheet, and his limbs trembling, in every fibre. 
‘* What papers have you taken?” 

‘* My father’s will, for one,” I replied, almost 
as much disturbed as he was. 

‘‘O Heaven!” groaned he. 

‘Uncle Amos, will you tell me now where 
my mother is?” 

‘*O, Ernest! I am ruined!” exclaimed he, 
sinking into a chair. 

‘** Will you tell me where my mother is?” I 
repeated, with all the earnestness I could com- 
mand. 

‘Is this the return you make to me for all 
my kindness to you?” he added, in a choking 
voice. ‘I have given you all you wanted — 
boats, money, everything. Have pity on me, 
Ernest. I—I shall —I shall go mad!” 

“T should think you would,” I replied, hav- 
ing in some degree recovered my self-posses- 
sion. ‘You told me my father left nothing 
for me; that my mother was in an insane 
asylum.” 

*¢‘ She is, Ernest — she is,” said he. 

“‘ Where?” I demanded, in a loud, fierce 
tone. 

‘‘T cannot tell you. Where is Thomas ?: Send’ 
for him, and we will make it all right. You 
shall have every dollar that belongs to you, 
Ernest. I am a miserable wretch; but I did 
not do this deed for my own sake. Send for 
Thomas.” 

‘I have had enough of Thomas. He would 
cut my throat as readily as he would turn his 
hand. Will you tell me where my mother is, 
or shall I find her myself?” 

“You cannot find her, Ernest. Be calm, 
and you shall have all. Send for Thomas.” 

“T will not send for him. I don’t care so 
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much for the money as\} do for my mother. 
Tell me where she is, or send for her. ; 

** She could not come.” 

“Then I can go to her.” 

** Sit down, Ernest, and be calm.” 

“I’m calm enough: I could forgive you for 
anything you have done to me. If you will 
not tell me where she is, I shall find her myself.” 

* You cannot find her.” 

“I can apply to Mr. Robert G. Bunyard — 
and —” 

My uncle sprang to his feet, uttered a cry of 
agony, and attempted to stagger towards me; 
but his legs yielded beneath him, and he sank 
upon the floor. He had either fainted or fallen 
in a fit. I called old Betsey, and she and I 
placed him ona sofa. She said he had only 
fainted, and wanted to know what had hap- 
pened. I replied that my uncle would tell her 
if he thought best. We bathed his head and 
rubbed his temples till he opened his eyes. 

“Send for Thomas,” said he, feebly. 

I was satisfied that he would recover, and 
being perfectly willing Tom should be sent for, 
I told Jerry where he could probably be found. 
I'then left the house by the front door. My 
uncle’s horse stood at the hitching-post. He 
had probably employed some one to follow up 


the Splash, and then returned to the house. 
As I went out, I saw a large sail-boat standing 
up the lake, which I concluded was in pursuit 


of me. Hastening up the hill, I found Bob 
greatly alarmed at my long absence. 
**I was afraid something had happened to 
you,” said he. 
** Drive on, and I will tell you about it,” I 
replied, as I seated myself in the wagon. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


——_—.¢——__. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
STORIES ABOUT THE GODS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


HE sacred books of the Hindoos contain 

many strange and wonderful legends. I 
will tell you a few of them, that you may see 
what bad actions, as well as marvellous and 
impossible exploits they attribute to the divin- 
ities they worship. 

You have been told that the name of their 
chief deity is Brahm, and that he is never wor- 
shipped. Next to him are the gods who com- 
pose the Hindoo triad. They are part of 
Brahm, and their names are Brahma, the cre- 
ator, Vishnoo, the preserver, and Sheeva, the 
destroyer. 

The last of these three deities is the most 
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worshipped, for the people fear he will destroy 
them if they do not gain his favor. 
They do not pay much worship to Brahma, 


the creator, because they think he has already 


done for them all that it is. in his power to do, 
and they are too selfish. and ungrateful to care 
to thank him for it. ° 

Vishnoo, the preserver, is a favorite god, for 
he is thought able to bestow all manner of 
gifts... The Hindoos declare that he has been 
nine: times upon the earth: “first as a fish, 
then as a tortoise, a man, a lion, a boar, a 
dwarf, a giant; twice as a warrior called Ram, 
and once as a thief called Krishna.” They 
think he will appear again as a conqueror, 
mounted on a white horse. -The sacred books 
are full of accounts of his different incarnations. 

You shall hear a story about each of these 
gods. Iwill first tell you one which they re- 
late about Brahma, the creator. He has no 
temple erected for his worship, because he once 
told a great falsehood. This was the way in 
which it happened: Brahma and Vishnoo once 
disputed together as to who was the greatest. 
Sheeva suddenly appeared between them asa 
fire post, and said that he who found the bot- 
tom or the top of the post first, would prove 
himself to be the greatest. Though the strife 
of words between them had become very loud 
and stormy, on hearing this the disputants at 
once ceased speaking. 

Vishnoo transformed himself into a hog, and 
immediately began to root up the earth, in 
order to find the bottom of the post. Brahma 
assumed the form of a swan, and flew up 
quickly towards the top. of the post. After 
going some distance, he exclaimed, ‘‘I have 
found it!” This was a deliberate falsehood, 
for he was not anywhere near the top of the 
marvellous post. For this reason, it is said, 
not one of the many stately temples in India 
is consecrated to his worship. 

The character of the god Vishnoo is also 
very bad and contemptible. . For he has proved 
himself a thief and a liar. .Once, when he 
lived in the house of a dairyman, he frequently 
stole butter and curdled milk from the dairy- 
man’s wife... She kept missing her butter and 
her milk, and wondered what became of it, 
never suspecting that the thief was an in- 
mate of her family. Matters progressed from 
bad: to worse; and at last, unable to endure it 
any longer, she set a watch, by means of which 
she discovered the thievish propensities of the 
sly and artful god. She was very angry, and, 
regardless of his divine origin and nature, 
chained him to a rice mortar as a punishment 
for his oft-repeated thefts. 
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Sheeva has also done’ very wickedly. He 
was playing at cards with his ‘wife Parvathe, 
when, of a sudden, a strife arose between them 
as to who was the best player.. They could 
not decide impartially themselves; so’ Vishnoo 
was called in and appointed to settle the:con- 
troversy. The game went on, and the chosen 
arbiter watched its. progress attentively. Not 
a word was spoken, and at length Parvathe 
won. Sheeva then beckoned to Vishnoo to 
announce that the game was ended, and that 
not Parvathe, but Sheeva, had won it: Vishnoo 
did so; and on hearing this bold and untruth- 
ful statement, the indignation of the wronged 
Parvathe knew no bounds. She is naturally a 
stern and implacable goddess; and for this 
falsehood she cursed her husband, and changed 
him into a snake. 

Many wonderful things are told about the 
warrior god Ram, who, they say, is the ninth 
“incarnation of the deity.” He is thought to 
have been born in the house of a king called 
Dasarath, and at an early age gave promise of 
future valor. On the abdication of the king, 
Ram succeeded to the throne. The king of 
Ceylon was a very bold and wicked giant, and 
he soon began to trouble him by his depreda- 
tions. He caught and imprisoned all the holy 
men he could lay hands on, and.at last carried 
off Sita, the favorite wife of Ram. Upon this 
he declared war, and, procuring an army of 
monkeys, with the monkey-general Hanuman 
for their leader, he marched directly for Cey- 
lon. His strange army having reached the 
sea, the question arose, how it was to cross so 
vast a body of water. Attempts were made to 
construct a bridge, but they all proved in- 
effectual; and at last the valiant monkey-gen- 
eral, with one desperate leap, sprang across to 
the opposite shore. The whole army of mon- 
keys followed his example; and this formi- 
dable obstacle surmounted, they all marched 
exultingly into the enemy’s territory. A great 
battle followed, in which the army of Ram 
was victorious. An almost countless number 
of the enemy were slain, and among them the 
son of the king of Ceylon. He was so huge a 
giant that it is said ten thousand sheep could 
be hidden in one of his nostrils. Ram soon 
came to the island also, and slew the wicked 
king. He recovered his wife, conquered the 
island, and then triumphantly returned to his 
own kingdom. 

There are many other stories equally incred- 
ible related in the sacred books. Does it not 
seem strange that the Hindoos are willing to 
worship gods who have thus demeaned them- 
selves by their behavior? 
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THE TOPAZ BROOCH. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 

Wife Colin, Washer of Coarse and of Fine, 
(Being an elucidation of the mystery surrounding the Topaz 
Brooch.) 

(CONCLUDED. ) 

N? sooner had the knowledge that the 

washerwoman was in possession of the 
brooch forced itself on Julie’s mind, than her 
resolution was immediately taken. She would 
goto Passy at once. 

Now, you who are in the habit of running 
hither, thither, and every whither, and who 
feel yourselves fully able to take care of your 
precious necks, whatever happens, can have 
little idea of what a serious undertaking this 
was for Julie. She had never been out in the 
streets of Paris alone in her life. It is not the 
custom for well-born and well-bred children to 
walk unattended there. She usually played in 
the garden (they had one attached to their 
house, a rare luxury in Paris), and when she 
went in the streets she was driven about in 
the carriage. Sometimes, it is true, she walked 
up and down the Champs Elysées, with the car- 
riage following slowly; but even then the gov- 
erness was with her; and behind them again, as 
an additional safeguard, walked the footman, 
with a cockade in his hat, and neatly fitting 
white gloves on his hands. 

Of course this is all useless display. It is 
hardly likely that any one would have run off 
with Julie, even if she had not been so closely 
guarded. It has been my experience that the 
public at large manifests no anxiety whatever 
to run off with expensive little girls like Julie, 
who must be fed, clothed, and housed after- 
wards — all of which costs money, as we know. 
But this does not take away from the fact that, 
as Julie had never before been in the streets 
alone, she now displayed considerable courage 
in resolving to go at once to Passy. She did not 
know where Passy was any more than you do, 
though, to be sure, she was nearer to it than 
you are. ; 

Dressing herself with as much neatness as 
her'great haste would allow, Julie clapped her 
hat on her head, and ran into the street. She 
never heeded the noise and hubbub, but looked 
around till she spied a policeman, who, she 
knew, could direct her how to go. 

Now, the sight of that policeman alone would 
have made many a stouter heart than Julie’s 
quail in its boots; though that expression I 
feel to be most incongruous, and indeed erro- 
neous; but as long as it tells the story, what 
does it matter? For, mark you, this policeman 
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was not the peaceful Hibernian in the blue 
coat with an unbelligerent shield on it, who 
stands on Broadway in New York, answering 
toa numeral. ‘But he was a fierce-looking lit- 
tle man, with piercing, eagle-like eyes, which 
seemed to look you through and through, as 
though they had the basilisk power of killing, 
and would employ it too, if you so much as 
ejaculated “Boo!” in an improper manner. 
And he wore a military hat, whose very points 
spoke of danger; and by his side he carried an 
enormously long and thin sword, which could 
have spitted half a dozen men at once, and 
have room for a little girl on the end besides. 
Now, wasn’t he a formidable looking creature? 

But Julie, carrying out the reputation for 
great bravery which I have claimed for her, 
approached the policeman fearlessly, and said, 
in her sweet voice, and using the most courtly 
and elegant French, — such, indeed, as it was 
quite natural for her to speak, being a refined 
and well-bred young damsel, if one ever was, — 

‘*Monsteur, you.would be very amiable to di- 
rect me where to find the American: railway 
which runs to Passy.” 

The man lifted his finger to his terrible hat, 
giving her the military salute, as if she had 
been a generalissimo. That was his way of 
expressing high respect. 

“‘ If mademoiselle will permit, I will do my- 
self the honor of conducting mademoiselle up 
to down there.” 

He spoke in French, and I am rendering his 
French literally in English. I think it more 
solemnly impressive. Besides, I take it you 
are now in a state of breathless anxiety to 
know what befell my heroine, and I feel it an 
imperative duty to be as correct as possible. 

Julie signified her acquiescence, and off they 
walked together. I know the policeman was 
wondering where so elegant a young lady was 
going alone, unattended, through Paris streets, 
like any. poor person’s child; but he said noth- 
ing. He was too polite to question. 

‘“¢T thank you,” said Julie, when they reached 
the car. 

** There is no wherefofe,” replied the police- 
man — or, if you like that phrase better in 
French (for I must confess my English looks 
odd enough), you shall have it, if the editor 
will let you: — 

“Zl n’y a pas de quoi.” 

And so they separated; Julie to buy her tick- 
et, and the policeman to stalk grimly back 
where Julie met him. 

Julie found the American railway to be an 
odd-looking affair. If you proudly fancy, in 
the variety of your information, that you know 
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exactly what the American railway in Paris is, 
without having seen it, I shall take the liberty 
of telling you that you are very much mis- 
taken, and that you don’t know nearly so much 
as you think you do. The street cars, did yon 
say? Nota bit like them. More.as if, in days 
gone by,.a very uncouth omnibus had married 
a very primitive horse-car without modern im- 
provements, and their children had all been 
deformities, as if one of Nature’s apprentices 
had made them, and not made them well, they 
imitated natural street-cars and omnibuses so 
abominably. 

Except that it ran on rails, Julie thought 
this American railway. very like an omnibus; 
except that it was exactly like an omnibus, 
Julie thought its running on rails made it very 
like a rail-car. 

Julie paid her six sous, for which they gave 
her a slip of blue paper with many curious 
figures and words printed on it, understanda- 
ble by the railway people alone. It was some 
time before the coach started. While they 
were waiting, Julie had. a great fright, which 
made the perspiration start out upon her fore- 
head and run in drops almost to the tip of 
her nose. She thought she saw madame her 
mother’s footman, crossing the Place de la 
Concorde; and she made sure he had been 
sent to find her, and would drag her back to 
the house, and feed her, hungry or no, on the 
very unappetizing diet which: her step-mother 
had suggested. But she was mistaken. It 
was somebody else’s footman. 

There must be many washerwomen living 
at Passy, for ever so many got into the car. 
Julie almost despaired of finding wife Colin, 
washer of coarse and of fine, among such a 
variety of them. ‘Three of the ruddy, healthy 
creatures came in together, looking so like 
each other and like the wife Colin, that Julie 
was confused. Surely the points of resem- 
blance lay deeper than the frilled caps and the 
spotless aprons. But she could not tell. 

How long she staid in the coach Julie did 
not know — three quarters of an hour, per- 
haps; and then, with a jerk (for even vehicles 
on rails will jerk sometimes, as we know who 
ride in street-cars), the American railway 
stopped at Passy. 

I can tell you, Julie was pretty hungry by 
this time, for she had had no breakfast, you 
remember; and there was no chance of her 
getting any until she found the wife Colin, or 
her house. And in this she had less difficulty 
than she anticipated. In the village, which 
the good laundress had loftily characterized as 
the abode of angels, so solid a cherub as the 
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wife Colin. was’ widely and favorably known. 
Turning to the right and ‘then to ‘the left, fol- 
lowing directions and her nose, Julie soon en- 
tered the Rue Cul'de Sac, and saw, roughly 
painted on-a board, the words, which were 
now so familiar to her that she wondered if 
she had ever been ignorant of them, — 


“Wire CoLin, WASHER OF COARSE AND OF 
Fine.” 


Julie knocked at the door with a beating 
heart. Until this moment it had never oc- 
curred to her that perchance — indeed, was it 
not most probable? — wife Colin, proving dis- 
honest, would deny all knowledge of the topaz 
brooch, refuse to give it up to her, sell it to the 
village goldsmith, squander its value at the 
local finery-shop, break Julie’s heart, and force 
her to live on a bread-and-water diet FoR- 
EVER? 

She would not live long on it, she thought — 
that was certain. Meantime, without accept- 
ing this dire contingency as a foregone con- 
clusion, Julie again rapped at the door. 

Apparently her knock was unheard. The 
door was hanging loosely on its hinges, and 
through the crack Julie could see a girl of 
about her own age, sitting on a low chair, and 
singing softly toherself. A curious little song. 
Perhaps Miss A.’s French nurse, or Miss B.’s 
Swiss*governess, occasionally ‘sings. it; if so, 
they will correct me if I have made any errors 
in it. 

“Tl était une bergére, 
Et rond, rond, rond, petit pat 4 plon, 
Qui avait douze enfans, 
Rond, rond, rond. 


Elle leur fit du fromage, 
Et rond, rond, rond, petit pat a plon, 
Du lait de ses moutons, 
Rond, rond, rond. 


Le chien qui la regarde, 
Et rond, rond, rond, petit pat 4 pion, 
D’un petit air fripon, 
Rond, rond, rond. 


‘ Si tu y mets la patte, 
Et rond, rond, rond, petit pat @ plon, 
Tu auras du baton, 
Rond, rond, rond.’ 


Il n’y met pas la patte, 
Et rond, rond, rond, petit pat a plon, 
Mais il y met le MENTON, 
Rond, rond, rond.” 


I feel certain the editor: will insist on my 
giving you a translation of this funny little 
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Normandy song, although it is so fashionable 
nowadays for all our young folks to learn 
French that I fear I shall be severely criticised 
if I don’t do it as nicely as Mr. Longfellow 
translates Dante’s poetry. Never mind — here 
goes : — 
“There was a shepherdess, 
And —” 


There!. I have broken down already. How 
in the world is one to translate ‘“‘Et rond, 
rond, rond, petit pat 4 plon”! I should like to 
know? I think we shall be obliged to omit 
that part altogether, so as not to be tiresome. 


‘There was a shepherdess 
Who had twelve children. 


She made them some cheese 
Of the milk of her sheep. 


The dog, who was looking at her 
With a little roguish air.” 


(That verse reads very awkwardly, for what 
more the dog did, said, or barked, nobody 
knows.) 


“Tf thou puttest in there thy paw,” 


(And here it is to be supposed the shepherd- 
ess was replying to what the dog did, said, or 
barked, ) 


“Thou shalt have some stick!” 
(That needs no explanation!) 


“He did not put in there his paw, 
But he put in there his coin!” 


Sly little dog! Though he committed no 
such blunder as putting his foot in it, he was 
wise enough to see that by inserting his chin, 
which his mistress had not forbidden, he could 
eat the cheese all up — which, of course, he 
did, wagging his tail for joy, and singing, ina 
remarkably fine tenor voice, — 


‘¢ Et rond, rond, rond, petit pat & plon!” 


While the little girl inside was singing this 
song, Julie pushed the door open and went in 
the room; and when it was finished, and the 
little girl turned around, she found Julie stand- 
ing at the door and laughing so heartily, that 
the little girl laughed too; and then they both 
laughed till the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

‘¢ What a funny song that is!” said Julie; for 
the little girl had sung it in a droll way, with 
a provincial accent, which was also very ludi- 
crous to Julie’s ear; ‘‘ he wasn’t a goose, tha 
dog — was he?” ‘ 

‘‘ That’s clear, mam’zelle,” returned the little 
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girl, laughing again. 
not a goose.” 

**O, but I mean he wasn’t silly. 
after all, he ate the cheese up.” 

“Ah, oui! Il wétait pas béte, cette béte- 
la!” 

Which passage you may skip, for translating 
it is beyond me. 

Then Julie thought of the brooch. 

“Wife Colin lives here — does she not?” 
said she, looking around on the neat cottage. 

“Yes,” returned the little girl; “‘ she is my 
mother.” 

“Indeed!” said Julie. ‘‘ Then she told me 
only yesterday that you would be happy to see 
me, if ever I came to Passy; but,” she added, 
with a sigh, ‘I did not then think that I should 
come so soon.” 

‘“* Happy to see you! And so I am indeed, 
mam/’zelle; and. honored too. Although — I 
must tell the truth, isn’t it true? —I don’t 
know who you are.” 

“* My name is Julie de Mortemare.” 

**O, really! Then we do your washing.” 


“ Being a dog, he was 


Because, 


Julie wondered if the little girl included her- 
self in this ‘‘ we.” 

** And so, you are Mam/’zelle de Mortemare? 
Bon jour, mam’zelie ;” and she courtesied to 


the ground; but quickly rising again, she 
stared at Julie, and then said, in a deep voice, 
“Ah, mam’zelle, what a lot of embroidered 
petticoats you have! — haven’t you?” 

Julie said she had a good many, though she 
had never before thought of it. 

“Yes,” continued this funny little girl, 
‘mother has often said, when she brought the 
washing home, ‘ Only think of all the beautiful 
clothing that little young lady has, while my 
little girl hasn’t even so much as a pair of white 
pantalets to her name!’” 

Attention thus called to them, Julie looked 
down, and saw that the funny little girl was 
wearing a pair of funny little black trousers, 
which looked as if they might have been made 
for some funny little man, who had outgrown 
them in their old age and his, and who had now 
bestowed them on the daughter of wife Colin. 

‘* Why, it doesn’t cost so much to buy enough 
white stuff for a pair of pantalets,” said Julie. 

**O, no, it’s not that,” said the little girl, 
shaking her head mysteriously. ‘‘It’s not 
what the muslin costs, but it is the washing 
which is so extravagant.” 

‘The washing! — when your mother is a 
laundress ! ” 

“ Ah, but that is. for the grand world — like 
yourself, mam/’zelle. We have our washing 
done only once in three months.” 
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“Only onecwashing in three months!” re- 
peated Julie, in amazement. 

‘Why, yes. But then, don’t we have alot 
of it! Three months is very often for poor 
people like us.. Some of our neighbors only 
wash once in six months — others only once a 
year.” 

*« Themselves, or their clothing? ” 

“ Their clothing, mam/zelle; they zever wash 
themselves, they!” 

“ Well, I don’t see how you manage,” said 
Julie, thinking of the great soiled linen-basket 
at. home, which was always full and running 
over before the end of the week. 

“We wear everything dark, as you see;” 
and the little girt pointed to her colored stock- 
ings, her dark dress, and again to the little 
black ‘trousers. “‘My cap, as no doubt you 
noticed at once when you came in, is made of 
dark blue linen. I have two white ones, how- 
ever, for Sundays and féte days.” 

“Do you keep all the fétes?” asked Julie. 

‘*Q, no, indeed. If we honored every saint 
in the calendar, we should not get much work 
done... Our principal féte, as I suppose you 
know, is the /é¢e des blanchisseuses” (laun- 
dresses’ féte). 

‘* Ah, yes; I have heard of that. On that 
day your people have a merry time — don't 
they?” 

‘*Not our people alone. You may have 
heard (and it is true, word of honor), that 
many great ladies leave their fine homes 
on that day, disguise themselves as washer- 
women, and come out and dance on the green 
at St. Cloud, Passy, Neuilly, Asniéres, and 
other countries near Paris. 

‘*Whom do they dance with — the washer- 
men ?” asked Julie, laughing. 

** Why, yes, the washermen. Did you not 
know that there were washermen, mam’zelle?” 

‘*No; I never heard of such a thing.” 

** It is true, then.” 

‘You don’t mean to say that any rough men 
dare to go tumbling about among ladies’ lin- 
en?” and Julie looked annoyed. 

‘‘No, no. They don’t do the washing them- 
selves, but they keep girls, pay them by the 
day or week, and manage to make a profit.” 

“Is washing a profitable business?” 

“One makes one’s way — no more,” an- 
swered the little girl, ‘‘ The government op- 
presses us so, see you.” 

“The government! What has the govern- 
ment to do with washerwomen?” 

“Tt fixes the tariff for them. O, tariff de- 
testable! For example, the tariff price for 


| washing a gentleman’s shirt is six sous. You 
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see that is: little enough, even if the shirt is 
plain; but suppose it happens to be embroid- 
ered — what then? Shirts are frequently em- 
proidered.'-What will: you, mam/’zelle? We 
can charge no more. The government, it 
pokes its great nose into everybody’s tart. 
If we were to charge you one sou more than 
the tariff price for any object, we' should be 
whisked off to prison atonce. Ha! that is not 
so fine!” 

“ Dear me!” said Julie, reflectively. “‘ But 
you said just now that you always wore dark 
clothing. I notice your mother always wears 
a frilled cap and a white apron every time she 
comes to our house.” 

“ Ah! -yes;' that’s for Paris. One’ makes 
one’s self handsome when one goes to Paris to 
see the great world. She takes them off when 
she comes home, ‘and they last clean a long 
time.” 

“By the by, where is your mother?” 

“Gone into town. But, mam/’zelle, here you 
are standing all this time! Won’t you trouble 
yourself to sit down?” 

“That I will, for I’m tired enough; and 
what’s more, I’m hungry. Can you give me 
something to eat? I’ve had no breakfast.” 

“Ts it possible? Yes, indeed; Pll give you 
a nice sup, if you'll wait till I warm it — a dish 
of panade.” 

Panade! Yesterday morning, ifany one had 
proposed panade to Julie, she would have felt 
herself insulted. Panade is made of little odds 
and ends of bread, crust, and crumb, boiled 
in water to a pulp, when it is sweetened, and, 
by way of an additional luxury, a great lump 
of butter is thrown in. It is, as you see, a 
most economical dish, and very much in vogue 
among the poorer classes of France. Yester- 
day, as I said, Julie would have despised it; 
now, she was glad enough to get it, I can 
tell you. 

The little girl warmed the panade on a char- 
coal furnace which she brought from the next 
room, carrying it’ by the handle like a bucket. 
When it was ready, they sat'down and ate it 
together. O, how nice it was! Julie thought 
it the most delicious food she ever tasted. You 
know appetite makes the best sauce. 

When her hunger began to be appeased, 
Julie again thought of the brooch, and again 
the idea came that perhaps these poor people 
might be dishonest. But no; she looked into 
the little girl’s face, and felt convinced that if 
the brooch had been found, ske would never be 
the one to keep it from its rightful owner. But 
would the mother be as good as the child? 

In a dozen words Julie told the little girl all 
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about it. How she had stuck the broach in 
the apron, the apron in the clothes-basket; 
how the clothes had gone to the wash, the 
brooch also; and how nothing remained at 
home but the angry step-mother, the empty 
clothes-basket, and the wrongfully-accused 
governess. The little girl’s sympathies were 
aroused at once, but she could not give Julie 
much information. She remembered that 
there were several white aprons in the wash; 
she had seen her mother scrubbing them. 

“ Scrubbing them!” said Julie. 

“Yes; all the clothes, they are scrubbed with 
a brush; and then laid.on the grass to bleach 
and dry.” 

The little girl thought perhaps her mother 
might have unfastened the brooch, taken it 
out, and laid it away. This Julie also thought 
likely. And so they began to search the house 
for it, helter-skelter, up stairs and down stairs, 
and in my lady’s chamber; though now I 
think of it, there was no lady’s chamber, for 
this was only a washerwoman’s cottage, you 
know, and a poor one at that. 

While they were rummaging, the little girl 
stopped suddenly. 

*¢ Wait a minute,” said she; ‘‘I’ll be back 
directly. Tl just run in and see if the little 
marmot wants anything.” 

She was gone less than a minute, I should 
think; and when she came back, she laughed 
and said, — 

* The little marmot is fast asleep. But won't 
he be hungry when he wakes! As hungry as 
you were, mam/’zelle.” 

Ah, yes! I hear you. You are stopping 
the story again. You are asking me what in 
the world a marmot is. Well, Webster says 
this : — 

‘Marmot, 2. (Zoél.) <A rodent, of the 
genus Arctomys (A. Alpinus), of Europe. It 
is about the size of the rabbit, and inhabits 
the higher regions of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
The name is also given to other species of the 
genus. The American marmot is the wood- 
chuck.” 

Of course the French Dictionaries give a 
like definition. But, dearme! What did the 
little washerwoman’s girl know about Diction- 
aries? She only knew that among the peas- 
ants a young baby was called a ‘‘ marmot,” and 
this was exactly what Julie did zo¢ know; and 
their confusion of ideas in regard to the mean- 
ing of the word, led to some curious cross- 
purposes in conversation, as you shall see. 

‘Where did you get that little marmot?” 
asked Julie. 

’ Well, indeed, I don’t know where mother 
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got him,” answered. ‘the little girl. ‘‘I was 
once out spending the day with the brewer’s 
children; and when I came back, there was 
the sweet little marmot lying in the cradle.” 

“Tn the cradle! Do you lay him in the 
cradle?” 

‘“*To be sure we do. Where do you keep 
yours?” 

‘* We have none,” answered Julie, wondering 
why the little girl should take it for granted 
that everybody had a marmot. 


‘““No? T’msorry for you. Why don’t you 


pray God to send you one?” 
“JT don’t want any. 


** Pooh!” said Julie. 

I don’t like such things.” 
‘* How strange!” 
‘*What do you give him to eat?” asked 

Julie, who, as I told you before, had a thirst 

for knowledge. 

‘* Milk, principally.” 

** Milk! Well, I should think that was rath- 
er expensive eating for a marmot.” 

“Yes; but we must cherish these dear crea- 
tures at whatever cost, and we do so willingly. 
You know, mam/’zelle, we were all like them 
once.” 

Now, at least, Julie was astonished. Her 
governess had frequently told her that there 
was a very wise gentleman in Boston, Ameri- 
ca, whose name was Mr. Agassiz, who knew 
more about the derivation of species than any 
other person in the world; but Julie had never 
heard Miss Sarah say that Mr. Agassiz believed 
there was a relation existing between men and 
marmots. However, as it was pretty evident 
the little girl and she could not agree on this 
subject, she said no more. 

Well, the brooch was not to be found in that 
room; so they went into the adjoining one. 
Julie banged the door after her, and in a mo- 
ment after they heard a cry. 

** There’s the marmot!” said the little girl, 
all in a fluster. 

** Marmot!” exclaimed Julie; ‘‘ Why, that’s 
a baby.” 

‘Of course it is — my little brother.” 

“Well,” said Julie, laughing, ‘‘why didn’t 
you say so?” 

They went in, and the little girl lifted the 
baby out of the.cradle, and fed it with as much 
ease as if she had been an experienced nurse. 
Julie;was a person who bore no malice what- 
ever to any body; and it was also, as a general 
thing, far from her nature to make invidious 
comparisons. Nevertheless, she could not help 
remarking how much: easier the little ‘‘ mar- 
mot” was to get along with than ‘‘ monsieur” 
de Mortemare at home. 

‘* What do you swaddle him up in this flan- 
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nel thing for?” asked Julie, looking at the cu- 
rious way in which the baby was swathed. 

‘““That’s the country way, mam’zelle. We 
others; poor people, should fear that our babies 
would take cold at the delicate feet, if we dressed 
them otherwise than this. O, for instance, colé 
at the feet, for a baby of this age! That would 
not be amusing — no.” 

If Julie:could but have found the brooch, she 
would have been very happy. They tossed 
everything topsy-turvy looking for it; and in 
the midst of the confusion, wife’ Colin came in. 

O, how tickled she was to think that Julie 
had done her the honor of coming out to Pas- 
sy to see her little girl! And then Julie, who 
was always truthful, explained to her that she 
had come to get the brooch which was stick- 
ing in her apron. 

Wife Colin had not seen it: She had 
scrubbed the clothes in a great hurry, and 
thrown them in to soak. 

Over she flew, and seizing the broom-handle, 
she plunged it into the great tub where the 
clothes lay soaking, and out she lifted them, 
piece by piece, dripping, dripping streams of 
water all over the kitchen floor. 

‘¢ Q, sainte-Marie-que-le-bon-Dieu-soit-loué- 
la-voila-la-broche-merci-mon-Dieu!!!” 

I don’t believe there are any English words 
that will express the frantic joy and the spas- 
modic laughter which all present — even the 
marmot — gave utterance to, when, in the 
wringing, dripping, soaking, sopping, wet bo- 
som of one of the linen aprons they found the 
topaz brooch! 

Wife Colin and her daughter were even more 
delighted at finding it than Julie herself — if 
that could be — because they saw, ignorant as 
they were, that if it had been lost, and Ma- 
dame de Mortemare had chosen to accuse them 
of stealing it, they should have been marched 
off to prison, there to clear themselves as best 
they might. 

The little girl begged Julie to stay a little 
longer and play. But Julie, much as she would 
have liked it, thought it wisest to go straight 
back to Paris. Wife Colin would not hear of 
her returning alone. She must go with her to 
protect her; and so this time Julie had a com- 
panion in the American railway. 

When they got to the house, Julie found, to 
her surprise, that her father was at home. He 
had been telegraphed for, on business, and had 
taken the return train. - He had been told 
about the brooch, and was almost frantic with 
anxiety for the safety of his little girl, who had 
left home before breakfast to go no one knew 
whither. 

Imagine Madame de Mortemare’s delight at 
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recovering the brooch! She asked Miss Sa- 
rah’s pardon, and kissed Julie, and told her she 
might invite the little girl and the marmot in 
to spend the day whenever she liked; and she 
made wife Colin a present of twenty francs; 
and she told her husband that she would never 
scold. Julie again; and I do believe that she 
will keep her word. 

The funniest part of all was, that the brooch 
looked ever so much better when it came out 
of the wash-tub than before it went in. The 
dirt had all soaked out of the crevices, the dia- 
monds were sparkling, the topaz as clean as a 
new pin. After she got over her agitation a 
little, Julie laughingly remarked that they 
ought to send it frequently to be washed, 
along with the coarse and the fine; but wheth- 
er they profited by her suggestion or not, it is 
really impossible for me to say. 


—_—_————_——. 


TO GO SNACKS. 


T was formerly the custom in England to 

appoint certain persons to examine the 
bodies of the dead, in order to ascertain and 
report the cause of death. Such persons were 
termed ‘‘ body-searchers.” In the time of “ the 
great plague,” in 1665, which swept off upwards 
of one hundred and thirty thousand people, 
this important and dangerous office was per- 
formed by the “‘chirurgeons,” or surgeons, who 
were allowed for each service twelve pence, to 
be paid out of the estate of the deceased per- 
son, or by the parish in case he left no prop- 
erty. It is said that one of these “‘ searchers,” 
who rejoiced in the name of Snacks, found his 
business increase so much that he could not 
attend to it alone. He therefore offered to 
share the profits equally with any one who 
would take an equal part in the labor and the 
danger. Those who joined him were said to 
“go with Snacks,” or, more briefly, ‘“‘to go 
Snacks ;” and hence the phrase came to mean, 
“to divide the spoils in equal proportion,” or 
““to go shares,” in which sense it has become 
proverbial. Ww. 


— THE word “kaleidoscope” is derived 
from the Greek language, and signifies “the 
sight of a beautiful form.” The instrument 
was invented by Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, 
not many years ago. G. P. 


—— CasiurnuM, a town of Campania, endured 
such extreme famine during its siege by Han- 
nibal, that a mouse, it is said, sold for two 
hundred denarii — thirty dollars of our money. 
Ros Roy. 
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WHAT'S THE USE? 


Bo and girls are required to study many 
branches, whose uses they do not always 
comprehend. It is hard work to convince some 
young people, when puzzled by the intricacies 
of English grammar, that this science can be 
of any use to them. It is difficult for them to 
see that there is anything practical in the hard 
sums in arithmetic, especially when they have 
no apparent connection with the daily business 
of life. 

‘¢What’s the use,” they ask, ‘‘of bothering 
the head over these things?” Straightway, 
when they have obtained this disgust of certain 
branches, they regard themselves as martyrs, 
and feel that they are doing a deal of hard 
work, which will yield no returns. They are 
mistaken. What they learn, though it may 
never be reduced to practice, will be of great 
benefit to them. 

‘Education is not merely storing the mind 
with rules and facts; it is discipline — that 
which trains the intellect for any purpose. As 
the muscles are enlarged and strengthened by 
use, so is the mind developed and increased 
by study and reflection. Great thinkers, men 
who have made the world the wiser and the 
better for their thought, passed through this 
stage of mental discipline; and the more they 
used their minds, the greater became their 
power. 

The difficult problem in arithmetic, and the 
knotty sentence in grammar, which the child 
conquers, have a direct bearing upon the busi- 
ness of life; for the same mind that does the 
work in the school, deals, in later years, with 
the facts of every-day existence. When the 
man and woman have forgotten the analysis 
and the parsing which were so irksome in 
youth, they will retain the mental discipline 
these exercises afforded. 

What’s the use of letting the baby totter 
about the floor? It strengthens his limbs. He 
takes thousands of steps which put no money 
in his pocket, but they are not useless. The 
mind is trained by practice, and the operations 
it is required to perform are as profitless in 
themselves as the baby’s walk; but what seems 
useless is really the most useful thing in the 
world. 
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Rutland, Vt. 
HE Unknown and the Kellington played 
a match on the last day of the Rutland 
County ‘Fair, and the first prize, $30, was 
awarded to the Unknown, and the second, $20, 
to the Kellington. C. W. M. 
Cincinnati. 

A base ball tournament commenced in our 
city on Tuesday, September 24, and closed on 
Saturday, September 28. Not wishing to oc- 
cupy too much of your valuable space, I only 
send you the list of prizes and the victorious 
clubs. 

1st general prize — a silver ball, valued at 
$100, won by the Hickory Club of McCon- 
nellsville, Ohio. 


2d general prize—a rosewood, gold-mounted 
bat, valued at $75, won by the Live Oak Club 
of Cincinnati. 


3d general prize — a stand of colors, valued 
at $50, won by the Copec Club of Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

4th general prize (for best uniform),— a mo- 
rocco-bound score-book, valued at $15, won by 
the Great Western Club of Cincinnati. 

The handsome special prize, a silver tea-set, 
valued at $250, to be contested for between the 
winners of the first prize and the Cincinnati 
Club of Cincinnati, was won by the latter, 
after a close and exciting game between them 
and the Hickory Club of McConnellsville, O. 


SPECIAL PRIZEs. 

ist. Best thrower to bases —a silver-mounted 
belt, valued at $20; awarded to Lanfersiek of 
Live Oak. 

2d. Farthest thrower —a silver cup, valued 
at $15; Gould of Buckeye of Cincinnati. Dis- 
tance, 302 feet and 3 inches. 

3d. Best runner of bases —a silver cup, val- 
ued at $15; Creighton of Holt Club, New- 
port, Ky. 

4th. Swiftest runner of bases — a silver cup, 
$15; Brookshaw of Buckeye, Cincinnati, O. 

5th. Best captain — Brockway of Live Oak; 
gold badge, $15. 
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6th. Best pitcher — Bolan of Reliable, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; silver medal, $10. 

7th. Best catchér — Ryan of Holt, Newport, 
Ky.; silver nredal, $10). 

8th. Best first baseman — “McCotinel! of 
Hickory; silver medal, $10. 

gth. Best second baseman ~~ Gould of Buck- 
eye; silver medal, $10. 

10th. Best third baseman Pyle of Hicko- 
ry; silver medal, $10. 

11th. Best left-field — Barnes of Copec; sil- 
ver medal, $10. 

12th. Best centre-field — Welsh of Reliable; 
silver medal, $10. 

13th. Best right-field — W. Boak of Buck: 
eye; silver medal, $10. 

14th. Best short-stop — Howe of Holt; sil- 
ver medal, $10. 


The prizes for greatest number of bases on 
hits, and most clean home runs, have not yet 
been awarded. I will send you the names of 
the winners as soon as the prizes are awarded. 

Yours, BucKEYE. 
Evansville, Ind. 

A game was played between the Excelsior 
and Athletic, both ‘‘ juniors,” and both of Ev- 
ansville, in which the result was, Excelsior, 46; 
Athletic, 30. PuNCH, THE PRINTER. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Quite an exciting and spirited game of base 
ball was played on the fair grounds yesterday, 
between the Peninsulars and Kents of this city. 
The contest was for a premium of $25, offered 
by the agricultural society. The Peninsular 
were the victors, the Kents throwing up the 
game at the ninth innings. Péninsulars, 68; 
Kents, 67. 

The Dexter and Union. Base Ball Clubs 
played a match game on the Fair Grounds 
yesterday for a base ball, with the following 
result: Union, 40; Dexter, 37. F. F. F. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

A match game of ball was played in Roch- 
ester for the championship of Western and 
Central New York, last week, between the Ex- 
celsiors of Rochester and the Central City 
Club of. Syracuse, resulting in a victory for 
the latter, with the following score: Excél- 
siors, 38; Central Citys, 45. CuRLEYHEAD. 


Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 

There was a very exciting match game played 
at Spuyten Duyvil on the.1ath October, be- 
tween the Hector Club of that place, and the 
Star Club of Riverdale, which.resulted in favor 
of the latter by a score of 32 to 31. J. B. S. 
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ANSWERS. 





993: Villa Rica. 994. Anglesea. 995. A shoe. 
996. Witch-hazel. 997. Maria Theresa. 998. 
Joseph the Second. 999. Louis the Fourteenth. 
1000. Henry the Eighth. 1001. Bloody Mary. 
1002. (Love) (books —B-+L) (knot) (with) 
(tea) (he) (eye) s, but (with) t (he) (Min.D), 
t (hare) (4) (eye) s (W in.G) d (Cupid) (panes) 
—s (tea) ed (BL in D) — Love looks not with 
the eyes, but with the mind ; therefore is winged 
Cupid painted blind. 1003. Beloochistany 1004. 
S-w-arm. 1005. S-t-one. 1006. R-o-use: 1007. 
B-r-amble. 1008. Frankfort. 1009. Concord. 
toro. Green Bay. t1o11. Springfield. 1012. A 
lady’s name was Done before her marriage; 
afterwards it was changed. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


en 


HW-Seymonr 


1013- 


1014. Ve 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1015. One of the letters of the alphabet trav- 
elled swiftly twenty-four hours. — What coun- 
try? W. O. H. 

1016. Why is Pennsylvania like most streams 
in British America? tor. Why is Arabia like 
abear? 1018. Why is Turkey in Asia like a 
common garden? 101g. Why is Virginia like 
a stairway? G. fF... F. 

RIDDLE. 
1020. Peeping in at the window, 
In the meadow making hay, 
Kissing the dew from the flowers, 
Smiling the livelong ‘day, 
Cheering the hearts of the mournful, 
Watching the children at play, 
Working till shades of evening 
Come down and drive me away. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS OF EUROPEAN CITIES. — 

1021. Nomeal, , 1022. I sell. 1023. Hasten. 
1024. Logeone: 1025. I pars, 1026. To send. 
1027. turn. 1028. Drove. Freppy Front. 


1029, 


CHARADES. 
1030. My first is to transact; my second to 
achieve; and my whole is a bird. 
SyLvan GROVE. 
1031. My first does my second and carries 
my whole. P.& Q 


The 15, 


ENIGMA. 
1032. It is composed of 15 letters. 
13, 4, 5 is the home of the bees. The 11, 1, 9, 
3, 10 is dense. The 2, 8, 7 is a piece of wood. 
The 14, 6, 3, 12 is neat. The whole is a pleas- 
ing English writer. ARTIE CRAYTON. 
ConUNDRUMS. 
1033. When is a house like a bird? 
GEORGE GRANT. 


1034. What is the difference between a boot- 
black and a slaveholder? E. A. C. 


MusicaL PuzzLes. 
1035- 1036. 


LH 
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CLARENCE CLAYTON. 
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USICUS writes some things which we 

should blush to see in print, but we thank 
him all the same. He would like to corre- 
spond with somebody who is interested in music 
and phonography. » Address Musicus, Box 832, 
Gloversville, N. Y.— E. P. A.’s cross-word 
enigma does not rhyme; rebus not quite up to 
the mark. —A. Mateur’s drawings are splendid ; 
we adopt the ‘“ new idea” very gratefully, and 
will consider the suggestion. — H. D. O., very 
well for the first letter, but mind your / next 
time. We take one of the geographicals. — 
G. R.’s rebuses: contain letters, — A. E. G.’s 
enigma contains too many repetitions. 

R. C.L., Jr., answers Head Work in No. 40. — 
E. W.’s contributions are not adapted to our 
columns. — We put the geographical half ofa 
Bartlett pear (pair) into our drawer. — “ Little 
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Boy Blue” has outgrown his name, and is to be 
known henceforth by the cognomen of George 


Grant. Head-Workers, take notice. — We ex- 
pect a story by Edmund Kirke for this volume. 
Will ask W. to mind his p’s and q’s. Our next 
story will ‘be a sequel to the “ Starry Flag.” 
The conundrums are accepted. — We make use 
of Cotic’s cross-word, but Knick Knax will 
scarcely see his rebus in print. — E. E. W.’s 
enigma is not within the rule, and the sans 
tétes not well defined. 

Walnut sends a short story about a boy who 
was induced to smoke a cigar, which made him 
so sick that he never wanted to smoke again. 
Fortunate Willie! But most boys would have 
persevered, we fear. — Most of E. A. Jr.’s re- 
buses have been accepted; the rest cannot be 
represented. The portrait will be placed in the 
beginning of the bound volume.- Much obliged 
for the picture, but handsome boys are — never 
mind!— We save No. 2 of Tecumseh’s acros- 
tics from the voracious W. B.—C. C. H., one 
of the secrets of the trade is, Never write 
unless you have something to say. 

Jerry Jingle, we don’t see the hack when in 
the sack.— There is an error in Rochester’s 
enigma. — Buckeye wishes to hear from Wide 
Awake. Address Box 461, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
Sylvan Grove desires a similar favor of ‘C. 
K.,” of Brooklyn. Address Box 6065, New 
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York. » His ‘enigma is acceptable. — H. McM. 
sends along list of answers. — We put Peep o’ 
Day’s rebus in our drawer, for further consid- 
eration. He wishes to.correspond with Lorain 
Lincoln, Gold Pen, and others. Lock Box 111, 
Janesville; Ohio. — Atlantic’s appreciative re- 
marks -are very pleasant —~rebuses not good 
enough. | y 

Nellie Sketchley’s picture is much prettier 
and ‘ more | acceptable” than “Ned’s « story. — 
Mamie’s puzzles must have dropped out of 
her letter, as we don’t find any; they often do 
when written on separate bits.of paper, and 
fall into W. B:— Lorain Lincoln, the author- 
ship of “The Arabian Nights” is lost in anti- 
quity; but Antoine Galland, a poor French boy, 
struggled up to science, aid ‘translated and 
published this work, from an -old Arabic man- 
uscript. Conundrum. accepted. — B.C. didn't 
hit it.— The Pry family is numerous. It ap- 
pears that there are two Paul Prys., P. P., Jr., 
lives in South Danvers, Mass., where you can 
hwrite to him. The rebus has'too many letters. 

S. A. M. intends to take Our Boys anp 
Girts always. A very good resolution. Re- 
bus. No. 1 goes to the engraver. — Sylvan 
Grove’s could not run the blockade. It was 
seized by gunboat W. B. — Stann’s rebuses 
fared a similar unhappy fate. —G. S. F. is 
mistaken ; 922 is not the prize rebus, but 929. 
Who is ‘ Lowdrumore”? —W. J. F., the en- 
terprising proprietor of the Lake Forest Gem, 
Lake Forest, Ill., ‘* prizes our Magazine above 
all others.” Such commendation from the dis- 
criminating pen of an editor cannot but en- 
courage us to persevere. He contributes a 
rebus to Head Work, which is good enough 
for Mr. Kilburn. — Still another: Harry Howe, 
of Williamsburg, N. Y., publishes a weekly 
magazine, — our rival, — and desires short con- 
tributions therefor from our readers. We gen- 
erously resign in his favor. 

Sorry we cannot use V. G. R.’s rebuses. The 
enigma has. too many repetitions, We accept 
a geographical. You are right about W. W. 
— Shamrock would do better.to send his story 
to Harry Howe, who needs it more than we do. 
The rebus: would be too puzzling — to the en- 
graver. — We will publish S. G.’s charade, 
which is moré-thah we would promise for the 
story. —G. D.’s enigmas are not within the 
rule. See.No. 20. — Enigmas from C-: E. L., 
ditto. — W. A. H., the last number in the 
year will contain an entire list of ‘contents. 

We do not answer contributors of sketches in 
the Magazine, but by private letter. Therefore 
the full address should be sent to insure any 


reply; 








